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I he problem which Palissy sought to solve , is 
now no longer a mystery to him, but he has still much 
to do, to render it practically useful. He thought that 
four or at most six months would be sufficient, for this 
purpose, but he was much deceived in his calculation, 
and had to surmount many difficulties before he could 
really count upon success. In many a sad hour he was 
obliged to whisper to himself words of encouragement : 
"Why art thou so sorrowful", he used to say to himself, 
"since thou hast found what thou soughtest. Work, work 
and you will confound your detractors". So he con- 
tinued his experiments though he did not know how to 
find means to support his family. Wretched as he was, 
he was obliged to show a cheerful and courageous 
face to his family and his creditors, to induce them to 
be patient. The small success he had obtained con- 
tributed to this. In the mean time he once more took 
up his glass painting in order to provide for his im- 
mediate neccessities. 

With renewed efforts and expense he built a new 
furnace, but, as it was in the open air, the storm broke 
his vessels, or the rain spoilt them before they could 
be put to the fire. He was obliged therefore to build 
a roof for its protection and this he did with his own 
hand. He had now indeed found the white enamel, 
but in order to produce it in different colors, as he 
required for the artistic style of his vessels, he was 
obliged to turn his attention to chemistry, enter on an 
entirely new range of experiments. Then he missed 
the right degree of heat for each particular color the 
fire being too strong for one and destroying it, while 
another was not yet in a state of fusion. Sometimes 
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the whole of the vessels were split into pieces : to pro- 
vide against this danger, he had to make clay covers 
in which to inclose them. He might have found pur- 
chasers for the spoilt or half successful pieces, but he 
preferred to destroy them rather than hazard by such 
imperfect specimens the ruin of his future reputation. 
In a short time he managed to engage an assistant 
who might save him some of his hard manual labor, 
and keep watch over his fire; but he was soon unable 
to pay his wages and indeed was so reduced, that at 
the inn, where he had his assistant boarded he was 
refused credit. He was obliged to dismiss him and 
compelled to give him his own clothes instead of wages. 
At length however every difficulty was surmounted. 
After fifteen years of toil and suffering his vessels came 
forth from the furnace in all the purity and splendor he 
had expected; just like his own character, which after 
so many hard struggles against despair, came out with 
superior lustre. Then began for Palissy a season of 
good fortune, for he not only silenced his detractors and 
enriched himself by his art , but gained great and 
powerful friends and patrons. 

Having overmastered all scientific and technical 
difficulties, he was now obliged to turn artist in this 
new branch of art, that is to say, to learn to give his 
works the charm of form and color, and raise them 
from the sphere of pottery into that of art by the 
beauty of their shape; and it is most remarkable to 
notice in what a peculiar manner this was accomplished. 
Whereas the decoration* of the Italian majolicas is 
decidedly pictorial, and the arabesques of the Henri H 
vessel consist of incrusted ornaments, and admit of the 
plastic element merely as an accessory, the ornamen- 
tation of Palissy's works is strictly plastic, so much so, 
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that because of the preponderance of this element in 
them the great majority are of no real use, but can 
only serve for ornament of walls and cupboards. So 
singular indeed in this his first and most original period, 
is Palissy's ornamentation that we can find , no proto- 
type of them, so that their maker must be considered 
their originator both as to the art itself and its tech- 
nique. It is probable that some Henri II vessel inspired 
the idea, for we do meet occasionally with some of them 
which as it were accidentally, and in modest guise, are 
ornamented with those imitations of nature, from which 
Palissy composed all of his. Their chief characteristic 
is to be found in Palissy's education, in the natural 
bent of his disposition and in his natural science studies, 
as well as in the absence of any artistic models in that 
remote region. Hence he seems to have been thrown 
entirely upon nature- for his resources, and to have been 
directed in his path by his long and intimate familiarity 
with it. 

The works of Palissy in this first period have been 
termed Figulines rusiiqwes,^ an archaeological-technical 
cognomen, which may be translated to mean country 
or peasant-earthenware. It includes the idea that all 
the elements of their ornamentation are borrowed from 
rural scenes. These are for the most part flat-vessels, 
such as round and oval saucers, less frequently pitcher- 
shaped hollow vessels of a yellowish white clay of in- 
different hardness. The back part is usually glazed in 
brown, blue and gray shades of rather a cloudy character, 
as if the painter had wiped his brush upon it. The 
front part is often similarly treated, in a few cases 
covered with a yellow tint, more frequently, however, 
showing in its ground the same color that nature 
presents. Sometimes we see a river which overflows 
into the hollows of the saucer, or a stream flowing from 
a. spring out of a rock, while the centre forms a kind 
of island, and the whole surface is covered and enlivened 
with plants and animals. In the waters are seen fish, 
crabs and frogs; the ground is strewed with different 
sorts of foliage and branches, interspersed with snails 
and muscles, and among them jump, creep and wind 
about snakes, salamanders, lizards, green frogs and 
insects, among whom Palissy Jived. Thus the forest 
contributed its foliage, the fields their plants and flowers, 
the rivers and marshes their proper inhabitants. 

All this is represented in high relief, with the most 
decided attempt to go as far as possible in the imi- 
tation of nature, not only with regard to color and. 
form, but with respect to the life itself. As the adder 
watches and twists itself, as it glides along in its wave- 
like motion, as it lies curled up in its happy repose; as 
the lizard, with its flexible articulations glides trough 
the shells and plants; as the crab drags its lazy and 
helpless body out of the water; all is nature itself, 
observed and represented by a lover and observer of 
nature. Evidently and demonstrably, all has been 
designed from nature. The animals are not modelled 
in clay by the hand, but the artist himself has formed 
moulds from the originals themselves, giving them 



their most natural position and then pressing the plastic 
clay into the moulds. As the originals were always 
at hand he could always renew the moulds and hence 
in the repetition of the same objects there occurred 
great varieties. It is also remarkable with .what truth 
and exactness he attained the natural color of his mo- 
dels, especially as the number of colors which, in common 
with the porcelain painters, of his time, he could employ 
was very limited. 

In this admirable skill, with which nature is re- 
produced, lies the great charm of these figulines rustiques, 
but in our eyes the beautiful and rich enamel, and the 
harmonious depth of tone in the coloring which is of 
such happy effect, add in no slight degree to the charm. 
As to the shape , that may be entirely overlooked. The 
artistic standpoint also is not a very high one and it 
is certain that their novelty, originality and rarity, as 
well as fashion and dilletantism have much contributed 
to render their author so celebrated, and after they had 
been so long forgotten and neglected to bring them 
again into such high estimation that thousands of francs 
have been paid for some of the more important specimens. 

At the time of their first appearance, supported by 
their novelty and soon by fashion, and admired for their 
skilful execution, they attracted all eyes, and every noble 
house would have its sideboard ornamented with them. 
Instead of detractors and calumniators Palissy now found 
friends and admirers. The most active and powerful of 
them was Anne de Montmorency, Constable of France. 
He built a studio for the artist, induced the council of 
Saintes to enlarge it, by the cession of one of the 
towers of the townwall, and gave him important com- 
missions to execute. After this the constable determined 
to restore and beautify his castle of Ecouen and in- 
trusted the execution to artists of every description. 
Palissy received instruction to erect and decorate a so 
called grotto, that is, an isolated exceptionally adorned 
place not intended for habitation, a structure which the 
excavations at Rome of buildings with their grotesque 
decorations had brought into fashion. Palissy executed 
his task in the style of his own art. He made a kind 
of rocky grotto covered with moss and shrubs, with 
lizards, serpents and other animals, showing between the 
stones : rock, plants and animals, all were in glaced earthen- 
ware, and all in the most exact imitation of nature. 

The renowned constable took other opportunities 
of displaying the favor in which he held our artist. It 
was at this time (about the year 1555) when Palissy 
had perfected his discovery, and was at the first and 
happiest period of his artistic career, that the part of 
France where he lived became the scene of the first 
encounter between the Catholics and the Huguenots. In 
June 1562 Saintes was taken by the Huguenots, and in 
October of the same year recaptured by the Catholics 
who began to make reprisals. Palissy himself had long 
ago embraced the faith of the Huguenots. He had to 
suffer some persecutions, although he kept himself quiet 
and the duke de Montpensier, the leader of the Royalists, 
had declared his studio an inviolable asylum. He was 
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taken prisoner by the town council, but through the interest 
of his friends was sent to Bordeaux to undergo his trial. 
He was immediately recommended by the Constable to 
the favor of the all-powerful Catherine de Medicis, who 
gave him the title of Royal Inventor of figuli/iies rustiques, 
which withdrew him from the jurisdiction of the tri- 
bunal. When peace was concluded at Amboise with the 
Huguenots in 1563, Pallissy returned in safety to Saintes 
and his work. 

Shortly after these events., still in the year 1563, 
appeared in the neighbouring town of La Rochelle 
Palissy's first literary work. According to the usage of 
the times it bore the following somewhat pedantic and 
lengthy title "A true recipe by which every inhabitant 
of France may increase and multiply his treasures: 
Also those who have never had any knowledge of the 
sciences may learn a philosophy which is advantageous 
to all the inhabitants of the earth : also in this book 
is contained the plan of a garden more pleasant and 
useful in design than has ever been seen: also the 
plans and descriptions of a fortified town, the most im- 
pregnable that has ever been heard of, by Bernard 
Palissy , worker in porcelain , inventor of the figtdincs 
rustiques to the king and the duke of Montmorency, 
peer and constable of France, domiciled in the town 
of Saintes. La Rochelle from the press of Barthelemy 
Berton. 1563. 

Notwithstanding this awful title, the book is really 
full of new scientific truths and reformatory ideas 
on the whole province of natural science. In the first 
division, which treats of agriculture, the author is the 
first of his day to announce the important truth that, 
what has been drawn from the earth by cultivation and 
yearly product, must in essentials be returned to it. The 
second part, which treats especially of the vegetable 
salts and the source of springs, shows Palissy to have 
been as penetrating and clear sighted an observer of 
nature as he was chemist, geologist and mineralogist. 
But he was not merely a keen and exact observer of 
nature, he was also its poet and painter. In his "Delec- 
table Garden", he shows, as if in anticipation of the most 
modern plans, the design of a landscape garden, on the 
one hand full of sentiment, so as to suit the love of 
solitude and inclination to melancholy ; and on the other, 
grand and rich in ideas, in a certain degree aiming 
at the purification of the wonderful works of the Deity 
with the view of instilling into many minds the love of 
nature and reverence of nature's God. 

A few years afterwards Palissy quitted the place 
where he had so long suffered and labored so hard. It 
was in 1515 that Charles IX with his mother Catherine 
de Medicis made a royal progress through the south 
of France. On this occasion Palissy was presented to 
the Queen, who had already become acquainted with 
his works. Her Majesty was just then busy with the 
plans of the Tuileries, which Philibert de l'Orme was 
building for her. She had destined this palace for her 
own residence, while the king was to reside at the 
Louvre, and she contemplated a most rich and artistic 



decoration for it. On her return to Paris she at once 
sent for our artist to erect in the garden of the Tuileries 
a grotto in enamelled terra cotta, similar to that which 
he had constructed in Ecouen. So Palissy came to settle 
in Paris either in 1566 or the beginning of 1567. Of 
this grotto, which he no doubt erected, there is no trace 
remaining, and we know nothing whatever of its con- 
struction, but we know that Palissy had his workshop 
and furnace in the garden of the Tuileries to which 
circumstance is to be attributed his title of Master Bernard 
of the Tuileries. 

His residence in Paris was the cause of a great 
change in the artistic character of his works. All that 
he had produced in Saintes of enamelled earthenware 
seems to have been entirely pervaded by the naturalistic 
character of the figulines rustiques. It appears that in. 
Paris this clever but monotonous style began to be 
neglected, change was desired, and especially the re- 
presentation of the human figure. Palissy himself, 
now standing in the very centre of the worlds life, 
had access to, and the excitement of all kinds ' of works 
of art, from which in the provinces he was debarred; 
so he felt himself compelled to give freer scope to his 
art. In the first place he added to his Fauna some 
new species, with which the neighbourhood of Paris 
supplied him, but, as he no longer lived in the same 
immediate familiarity with Nature, the naturalistic element 
of his ornamentation soon gave way, on the one hand 
to the representation of figures, and on the other to 
conventional designs which especially filled up the edges 
of the vessels. In this style were produced the works 
of his second, the Parisian period, less original indeed in 
their character, but altogether more highly estimated on 
account of the figures. 

To remain completely original in this respect Palissy 
wanted a sufficiently artistic education. His art did not 
extend to plastic figures and he was therefore obliged 
to have recourse to . the hand of a clever modeller so 
that in many instances it is only the technical merit 
that can be attributed to him. He improved his style 
however in another way, making use of the pictures and 
statues of Italian and French artists taking casts in 
metal and reproducing them in color on the enamelled 
earthenware. Hence very many of his most esteemed 
works have an entirely metallic character. If by these 
means he produced most exquisitely perfected works, 
surpassing his former ones in beauty of form in their 
noble proportions, in the purity of their ornaments and 
in charm of detail, they still appear only as copies from 
objects of higher art. Apart from this consideration 
however, and regarded from a purely artistic point of 
view, the better works of this second period are most 
admirable productions, and among the most beautiful 
specimens of the French Renaissance. Many, on the 
other hand, overpass all due limits; just as the majolicas 
attempted to transform themselves into pictures, so 
Palissy's works ceased to be vessels and services for the 
table and became reliefs and colored statues. Especially 
is this the case with those which represent allegorical,. 
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mythological or historical subjects in somewhat high 
relief, as the vases with Diana, Calisto, the deluge and 
the Magdalen in the desert. A step in advance led him 
to give up the vascular form altogether and to replace 
the edge by a frame of mouldings, as he has done in 
many portrait-reliefs, or to bring out figures standing 
perfectly free, in which style some of his statuettes , as 
for example those of the Nurse and Child, the Organ 
player and others are universally known. 

It is however a question whether it was Palissy 
himself who took this step, or whether it is not to be 
set down to. the account of his successors and imitators. 
Some portraits, such as that of Henri IV and of some 
of his family can only have been produced after Palissy's 
death, and these well-known statuettes are with great 
appearance of reason ascribed to a manufactory which 
existed at the beginning of the seventeenth century at 
Avon near Fontainebleau. The reputation which Palissy's 
works had obtained, and their success in "the great world, 
would naturally soon give rise to rivals and imitators 
who became so much the more dangerous as the original 
moulds, which the sons and successors of the first in- 
ventor continued to use, wore out and produced only 
coarser specimens. It is therefore a matter of some 
difficulty to distinguish between the originals which 
proceeded from the hands of Palissy himself and his 
own studio and those of his imitators, especially as 
archaeologists themselves . are by no means unanimous 
as to the marks of their authenticity. In many cases 
the characteristics of a later period may be seen in 
the ornaments and costumes, for the imitations were 
continued even to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

To the day of his death, Palissy remained together 
with his sons, faithful to his enamel work, though in 
the last ten years of his life he was rather a quiet 
observer and solitary inquirer than the man of science 
and publicity. As a Huguenot he had once suffered for 
his faith, and nothwithstanding his position. under Catherine 
de Medicis he remained firm in his profession. Probably 
too* it was owing to his relations with this queen, who 
was a devoted lover of art, that he escaped the massacre on 
St. Bartholomew's night in 1571, after which he left Paris 
for some time and for the second time entered on his 
travels which led him, half as scientific inquirer into 
Lorraine, Flanders and the Ardennes, and afterwards to 
the Rhine and the interior of ,Germany. 

Returning to Paris he immediately resumed the 
active business of life , and again attracted the eyes of 
the world, but now as a scientific teacher. Almost a 
septuagenary and a selftaught man, he ventured, in a 



series of twelve lectures which he delivered in public, 
to challenge the whole corporation of science: In these 
lectures, which he printed in 1580 he published the 
results of a whole life, of a long series of uninterrupted 
observations and experiments in the realm of physical 
science , results entirely in opposition to all the received 
opinions of the time, but the truth of which gained him 
friends and disciples more numerous and important than 
his opponents. The success of these lectures was very 
great , they secured him for ever the reputation of a 
pioneer in the province of" natural philosophy. 

Nevertheless hatred and enmity did not leave him 
in repose, and Religion was the welcome and certain 
engine for the gratification of these feelings on the part 
of his enemies. In 1588 when the weak and vacil- 
lating Henri III was entirely under the : rule of the 
Guises, Palissy was thrown into prison as a Huguenot. 

There is a tradition that Henri visited him in his 
dungeon and offered him his liberty if he would renounce 
his creed , but the old man was firm. He who during 
the whole of his long life had been doing battle for an 
Idea, would rather encounter the threatend fire than be 
faithless to his convictions. So he remained a prisoner 
until at last after two years incarceration the poor octo- 
genarian was released by death from the illtreatment of 
his jailer, the persecution of his enemies, from the in- 
firmities of old age, and from the vicissitudes of a life, 
which though sometimes full of wretchedness, was never- 
theless at last victorious over all difficulties, and assuredly 
not altogether fruitless. 

The world had seemed to have forgotten the very 
existence of Palissy, and his works have scarcely kept his 
name alive among a few admirers of his beautiful art; 
for two hundred years they had fallen into complete 
neglect. But now the scientific world has rendered a 
tardy justice to the merits of the bold pioneer, who 
with clear insight, penetrated the mystical clouds of a 
false and distorted philosophy, and opened up the true, 
laws of nature. Now the dilettanti of every part of 
the world are more than ever jealously competing for 
the possession of his works, while the most modern ten- 
dency in this branch of art , has fastened upon these 
almost forgotten productions, and by their help restored 
a branch of industry, which had sunk into the lowest 
depth of the commonplace, and advanced it to a flourish- 
ing and magnificent development. , Thus has Genius 
recovered its rights and the poor glass-painter or potter, 
whom his contemporaries considered as a half witted 
visionary has taken his place. among those lofty spirits 
by whose genius the whole world is moved onwards and 
upwards in its progress. 



